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material is marshalled (pp. 32 ff.) to strengthen the case against the 
Marquis of Argyle, executed in 1661, and (pp. 204 ff.) it is shown as 
never before how much clan animosity had to do with the ruin of 
Argyle's son, the ninth earl, in 1681, though Mr. Lang seems to contra- 
dict himself (pp. 216 and 233) in trying to explain the attitude of the 
Duke of York. If one is particular about "cheese-parings" he cites 
reasons for putting the date of Mackenzie's birth two years later than 
the traditional 1636. Yet, while it has many merits, the book is hard 
reading. We are led through labyrinths of detail, events are alluded to 
rather than described, and, to use the author's own words in another 
connection, " his characters are as numerous as the grains on the ribbed 
sea sands." More than one point of controversy is treated in a per- 
plexing or inclusive fashion (cf. e. g., pp. 83 and 325), and the hero is 
at times obscured in a Scotch mist. 

As to details, Mr. Lang seems to minimize the political importance 
of the Church of Rome in pre-Reformation Scotland (pp. 11-12) ; 1660 
as the date for the defeat at Rullion Green is a misprint for 1666 (p. 
84) ; White Hall (p. 239) is commonly written as one word; it is not 
made clear whether Lockhart's appointment as King's Advocate was 
intended to be temporary, or whether Dalrymple crowded him out (pp. 
290-292). We must hope that it is a typographical error which makes 
a Scotchman err in a scriptural name. It was Uzzah not Uzziah who 
came to grief for touching the Ark (p. 174). All in all, however, we 
should be grateful to Mr. Lang for his generally sane attitude and for 
scholarly findings in a period where so much has been distorted by polit- 
ical and theological prejudice. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Le Secret du Regent et la Politique de I'Abbe Dubois (Triple et 
Quadruple Alliances), 1716-1718. Par Emile Bourgeois, Pro- 
fesseur a l'Universite de Paris. [La Diplomatic Secrete au 
XVIII' Siecle, ses Debuts.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1909. 
Pp. xxxvi, 384.) 

This volume is the first in a series of three dealing with La Diplo- 
matie Secrete au XVIII e Siecle. From its extensive use of new docu- 
ments, its wide knowledge of the literature, its keen and discriminating 
judgments, and its clear and vivid narration, it is a work worthy of the 
reputation of Professor Bourgeois and of the Prix du Budget awarded 
by the Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Its merits are 
appreciatively but judicially discussed in an opinion rendered by Sorel, 
with the award, which is printed in the preface. 

The carefully classified bibliography contains an exhaustive list of 
the materials in French. The author's researches in the archives of 
other European countries are avowedly less extensive. With respect to 
England, for instance, except the Memoires de Cellamare no unprinted 
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sources are indicated, and of the printed only the older, better known 
ones appear. Professor Bourgeois explains this on the ground that his 
work here has been based on Wiesener's Lc Regent, I' Abbe Dubois et les 
Anglais d'apres les Sources Britanniques. As to modern books, in view 
of some that find a place, it is strange that Blok's Geschiedenis van het 
N ederlandsche Volk does not appear, nor Mr. Wiston-Glynn's recent 
work on John Law. Altogether, however, there is ample evidence for 
the claim of the writer that his examination of the politique of the 
regency, excepting the books of Wiesener and Baudrillart, largely based 
on English or Spanish archives, and the study of Father Briard, bio- 
graphical rather than historical, is the only attempt since Lemontey to 
deal with the subject from the French sources. 

Professor Bourgeois's thesis is that the policy of the Regent, inspired 
by Dubois, was directed toward their own personal ends in contrast with 
the official traditional policy of Louis XIV., which, it is maintained, was 
for the manifest advantage of France as a whole. After the Peace of 
Utrecht the Grand Monarque aimed to maintain the union with Spain, 
to reconcile Austria, thus leaving France free to develop her colonial 
policy and forcing England, isolated from the Continent, to renounce 
her maritime supremacy. Peace was menaced by the House of Farnese 
in Italy and by the House of Hanover in the north : Louis's aim was to 
neutralize Italy and to oppose the Pretender to Hanover. But Dubois 
worked with the Regent to frame an alliance with England and Holland, 
and subsequently with Austria, in order to secure the succession in the 
event of the death of Louis XV. This was in reality, as Sorel points 
out, the " secret of Dubois ", since he originated it, rather than that of 
the Regent. Dubois sought as his own reward the cardinal's hat and 
the office of minister of foreign affairs. To obtain their ends the Regent 
and his counsellor alienated the majority of the French, gave up the- 
cause of the Pretender, granted commercial concessions to the Dutch, 
demolished Mardyke, contributed to England's aggrandizement. To 
secure the adherence of Austria the neutrality of Italy was violated, 
which led to war with Spain, " one of the paltriest languid wars ", 
growled Carlyle, " of extreme virulence and extreme feebleness ". In 
the north Sweden was abandoned, and Russia which might have acted 
as a check on England was rebuffed. While professing peace the diplo- 
macy of the two political gamesters " cut and pared " the states of Italy 
" like Dutch cheeses ", stirred up dissension in France, and divided 
Europe into two irreconcilable camps. In his hostile estimate of the 
policy of Dubois and his master it is a question if Professor Bourgeois 
does not exaggerate the foresight of Louis XIV., and, admitting the self- 
seeking of the new policy, his treatment would have been more convinc- 
ing if the advantages of continuing the old had been more fully discussed. 
As to particulars, new or more complete evidence is produced against 
many traditional views. For example, Saint-Simon's spiteful account of 
Dubois's low origin seems to be discredited beyond peradventure, and 
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Dubois is exonerated from the old charge of pandering to the vices of 
the Regent in his youth. The view is again and effectively attacked that 
Charles XII. had any intention of invading England in 1717 ; the whole 
scheme was a device of Goertz to extort money from the Jacobites. 
Also Alberoni is pictured in a less aggressive light than commonly. 
There are many exquisite pen-portraits, and the devices by which Dubois 
sought to secure his ascendancy in English society are piquantly de- 
scribed. A few slips are to be noted. John Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, 
appears (p. 34) as Lord John Dalrymple Stair; Hamptoncourt (p. 246) 
is unusual, and one wonders what can be meant by " St. Martin Scort " 
(p. 251). The Prince of Wales was not named " Regent " on the king's 
journey to Hanover in 1716 (p. 137) but " Guardian of the Realm and 
Lieutenant ", an office unknown since the days of the Black Prince. 
Stanhope became (p. 173) Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as First 
Lord of the Treasury in 171 7. There was no "Duke" of Dorset till 
1720 (p. 83), and the reviewer knows of no "Duchess of Sandwich" 
(p- 2 43)- ^ is hardly just to say (p. 62) that the Jacobites were shot 
en masse after the Rising of 1715. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

British Colonial Policy, 17 54-1765. By George Louis Beer. (New- 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1907. Pp. x, 327. ) 
From all the preceding books upon his subject and period, Mr. Beer's 
British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, differs radically in respect either of 
its method or of its point of view. From most of its predecessors 
it differs in both respects. And its differences, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are to Mr. Beer's credit and to his reader's profit. The point of 
view is that of English officialdom, of the men who, in administrative 
office, and sometimes in legislative position, felt themselves responsible 
for the conduct and control of the empire over seas. The method 
is a patient and systematic examination, volume by volume, and page 
by page, of the traces which their activities have scattered through the 
files of the London Record Office. This is a work which needed to be 
done. And it needed to be done as Mr. Beer has done it, in a spirit 
of sympathetic appreciation for their difficulties, but not of blind ac- 
quiescence in their conclusions. 

The book falls into two nearly equal parts. The first (chapters 
i.-vu.) is concerned with the test imposed upon Britain's traditional 
colonial policy by the experiences of the Seven Years' War ; the second 
with the efforts of the colonial administrators to reshape that policy 
in the light of their recent experiences. Mr. Beer first shows that, 
in return for a colonial obedience more or less complete, Great Britain 
had long afforded the American colonies constant naval protection at 
her own cost, and had even spent large sums upon frontier garrisons 
and Indian presents. But for the rest she still expected the colonists 



